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Community Patterns of Christian Unity 


The fifth annual Conference on Christian Unity, held at the College of Preachers, Washington, 
D. C., December 27-29, 1944, directed its attention to the above theme. Excerpts from the addresses 
and discussion are given below. 


Crucial Corporate Tasks of the Church 


Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive secretary of the 
Washington Federation of Churches, thought that the 
most important corporate tasks of the church in the local 
community lay in six different fields. He put first the 
“task of interpreting the total life of the city to the 
church.” The “average minister” is “congregation- 
minded, not neighborhood-minded, . . . much less is he 
city-minded.” Yet “the Church cannot preach an ade- 
quate message or teach youth and adults effectively un- 
less it understands something of the pull and power of the 

. . influences of the city.’”” The second is to help “all 
the churches to understand and appreciate more fully 
the thought, the spirit, the life, the genius of each of the 
churches in the community.” This is done best “when the 
clergy and laity of all the Church’s fellowship plan, work 
and worship together.” The problem of the Church and 
minority groups can also best be handled cooperatively. 
Illustrations of this type of work in Washington are the 
interracial leadership training school, the work of the 
Negro associate director of Christian education in the 
Washington Federation with both white and Negro 
churches, and the interracial choir for Race Relations 
Sunday. Adequate identification of Protestant churches 
with their neighborhoods is possible “only when the 
church understands what has happened to the neighbor- 
hood in the light of city trends.” Church planning is 
needed both in deteriorating sections and in newly de- 
veloped areas. The Protestant Church needs, likewise, 
“an agency in the community which can in some sense, 
at least, represent the Protestant forces in the social plan- 
ning of the community.” The problem of the relation 
of the Church to labor and management must be faced 
on both the national and the local level. Other tasks, less 
crucial and “more obvious, perhaps,” are: “an adequate 
religious radio coverage on a local level,” adult education, 
weekday education, the interpretation of legislation and 
an “institutional ministry.” 

Dr. Luman J. Shafer, at the time of the conference 
secretary of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace, considered the problem “in the nation 
and the world.” “The tragedy of our time,” is the “lack 
of true world community,” “a moral consensus of man- 
kind.” We speak of the world church but “our own 
tragic divisions belie our words. We ask the state to 


delegate its national sovereignty that a world political 
organization may function, while we maintain our own 
denominational sovereignties intact.” There are many 
areas in which the corporate witness of the Church is 
sadly needed. Among those in this country are public 
religious education and evangelism which must be carried 
on “from the viewpoint of its total community implica- 
tions.”” To do this there must be cooperation among the 
regional denominational officials to break down “these 
airtight vertical compartments in which our denomina- 
tional staffs work.” The United Church Canvass might 
become “a very important entering wedge ior other cor- 
porate activities of the churches in the local community.” 
On the world level relief and rehabilitation abroad are 
“clearly recognized” as corporate tasks of the Church. 
These ‘“‘vast and intricate” tasks are being carried on “in 
the spirit of corporate identification with iuropean 
churches in a joint enterprise to meet their needs.” The 
missionary movement must move from the stage of con- 
federation to that of “genuine federation if we are to 
meet the revolutionary changes of our day.” If we do 
not, “we shall lose the favorable results of such co- 
operation as has been.” Neither native governments nor 
native churches will be content with uncoordinated and 
divisive missionary work. Missionaries and money must 
“go out from a world church in fact as well as in theory,” 
if national churches are to accept missionaries and funds 
from abroad. A very different task is that of the Church’s 
responsibility for world order. In this country on the 
national level the formulation of policy has been recog- 
nized as a corporate task. But “the movement has lacked 
momentum because it has broken up into compartments 
when it reached the local community.” Other needs are 
for the pooling of funds and personnel into “the develop- 
ment of a first-class public relations department for 
Protestantism as a whole” and “corporate use of the best 
minds in our churches for study of the problems which 
the Church faces.” “The Church must become as co- 
hesive as the state if it is to function in the modern age.” 


The Denominational Order and the Church’s Task 


In the local community, said Bishop Angus Dun of 
Washington, the denominational orders have “two distinct 
bases for cooperation”: their “underlying community of 
spiritual inheritance and purpose” and the fact that they 


E 
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“face the same problems and tasks.” The different de- 
nominations are “most united in spirit and least united 
in action” in respect to such rites as baptism and the 
communion service. But in these are found our deepest 
religious experiences and “‘they attach men tenaciously 
to the particular media and associations in which they 
are expressed.” Without them people “feel sundered at 
the center.” “Common planning,” is not “a substitute 
for deeper and . . . more visible unity.” The impact of 
the world on the Church raises many problems, such as 
population shifts and “the stubborn evil of distorted racial 
relationships.” “The churches mean at their best to 
offer men a new basis of association, transcending our 
given human groupings and snobberies and antagonisms.” 
But the churches are selective “just because they have 
tried to be actual fellowships. . . . Here we are united 
at least by standing under the same condemnation. Here 
the progress any one of us makes helps us all, by improv- 
ing our public reputation, showing the way, revealing the 
possibility.” A third problem is that of Christian educa- 
tion. “Stronger in educative effect than any deliberate 
indoctrination is probably the total pervasive spirit of 
the community in which a child is immersed. And against 
that, the most powerful force for Christian education on 
a child is the contagion of a more intimate and devoted 
community of faith and worship and service reaching him 
through his family or his church associations.” The 
“inadequacy” of the denominational action and witness is 
“most apparent” when we “‘face out to the world.” “Un- 
controlled denominational activity” in ministering to peo- 
ple in institutions, for instance, “yields chaos and results 
in closed doors.” Yet the “uprooted life” may need “just 
the familiar which it can recognize as being its very own 
church.” A “neutral ministry” in institutions or in the 
armed services may not be recognized as binding the in- 
dividual to “the Church which is his.’ “The task of 
bringing the Church to bear on public life in terms of 
housing policies, fair employment practices for Negroes, 
or support of some responsible world order or decent 
recreational opportunities, are obviously of the sort where 
joint action is alone likely to carry much weight.” 

In the discussion of Bishop Dun’s paper it was pointed 
out that Protestant denominations usually want their in- 
stitutions to take their full responsibility in the com- 
munity. This means losing their distinctive character, 
and often their Christian emphasis as well. Sometimes 
they fear that parading their religious connections will 
turn people away. Sometimes these institutions have 
broken the vital connection with the church in order to 
get support from the community chest. Our Protestant- 


ism is thin in its sense of being the Church of Christ, be- - 


cause its consciousness of the Church as such is em- 
bodied in a sectarian form of expression. This may be a 
factor in the trend toward secularism. 

Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of the Methodist Church spoke 
from the point of view of the state and nation. As a 
realist, he said, “I know that we can never come suc- 
cessfully to grips with the problems that the Church 
faces . . . until cooperative agreements give place to 
Christian unity and Christian unity leads to church 
union.” “Possessing the mind of Christ” means more 
than cooperation ; “a united Protestant Church might ac- 
complish what a divided church must leave undone.” 
In some countries of Latin America there is increasing 
Catholic opposition to Protestant work. But there is 
“Just as much difficulty in those countries over the fanat- 
icism of some Protestants as is caused by Catholic opposi- 
tion.” “Even under the worst pressure” it is very diffi- 


cult to bring Protestant churches together to meet such 
problems as a common program to aid servicemen. The 
Methodist Crusade for Christ is “arousing people.” But 
this is “the same kind of denominational loyalty that was 
seen at the close of the last war.” The techniques that 
were developed in the preaching missions might well 
be used in a movement for united action throughout the 
country. In this way the problem of church union could 
be brought to the attention of the rank and file. There is 
a need for meetings of denominational executives and of 
the officers of denominational commissions on interde- 
nominational relations. Bishop Holt made three other 
suggestions for enlisting denominational support for co- 
operative work: carefully planned articles in the religious 
press and in Sunday school materials on interchurch co- 
operation, more attention to the subject in theological 
seminaries and pastors’ schools, and an effort to bring 
each communion into fellowship with the total Church of 
Christ. 


The Council System and Its Tasks 


Interchurch cooperation is “functional unity realized 
now,” said Dr. John W. Harms of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Churches in his discussion of the tasks of councils 
within the local community. Such unity is possible when- 
ever “the denominations have a genuine desire” for it. 
But there is as yet no agreement on “what councils should 
be and do.” The “net result” of that lack is “confusion 
and conflict” with “a steady decline” of Protestant influ- 
ence. A “realistic definition of the council system” might 
be: “A council of churches is a partnership of local 
churches and the communions for the purpose of accom- 
plishing certain aspects of their common mission in the area 
of life and work on the community level.” The denomina- 
tions should, he believes, reach an agreement “‘as to the 
specific common tasks which require functional unity, 
give sole responsibility for accomplishing them to the 
organizations they have created for this purpose, and 
support them financially as they do any of their 
recognized agencies.” Such a step would not in- 
volve denominational sovereignty in matters of faith 
and order. Rather, the councils “become the denomina- 
tions’ official societies for carrying the Christian mission 
into community life, and are thus entitled to the same 
status and treatment that are given to other official de- 
nominational societies for taking the Christian mission 
into foreign areas.” The corporate tasks of the Church 
are “determined by two basic factors’: The nature of the 
Christian mission to the community as a whole; and 
“the peculiar need of Protestant Christianity for a cor- 
porate expression of its efforts to accomplish this mis- 
sion.” Dr. Harms considers that the following functions 
should be assigned to the councils: church extension and 
evangelism, research and survey, the provision of “uni- 
versal religious education for the children of Protestant 
heritage in America in each local community,” the de- 
velopment of an “undergirding” Protestant philosophy 
of social action and of administrative machinery through 
which the church can “function corporately in the social 
field,” a “corporate use” of radio for religious purposes, 
the development of “cooperation with the secular press” 
and of the Church’s “own organs for channelling news” 
among Protestant church members, provision of Protes- 
tant chaplains for public and semi-private institutions, 
“corporate declarations of faith and aspiration,” and ecu- 
menical education. 


The discussion stressed the importance of defining the 
councils’ jobs and deliberately assigning certain tasks to 
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them. Denominational representation should mean more 
than the mere appointment of representatives. Basic 

licies and actions should represent the corporate mind 
of the denominations. Lven though their executives may 
help to decide policy they may start an activity that cuts 
across that commitment on a community level. Competi- 
tion with the denominations occurs when there is not 
adequate conscious planning. 

Bringing the council system to grips with its task at 
the national level “lands us in the center of the problem 
oi church organization, the most complex problem of 
church lite,” said Dr. Hermann N. Morse, administrative 
secretary of the Presbyterian, U. S. A., Board of Na- 
tional Missions. ‘The commitments to the cooperative 
agencies are mainly “those interests in which the de- 
nominations have the least fundamental concern.” ‘The 
denominations tend to retain the functions that most 
clearly express their basic convictions. ‘The council sys- 
tem is limited by the characteristics of the denomina- 
tional system, the weaknesses of the council system, and 
by human nature. The functional distinctions which 
separate both the ditierent cooperative organizations and 
the denominational boards are so artificial that inter- 
agency clearances are necessary to handle important is- 
sues, whether denominationally or interdenominationally. 
“No council represents the whole church for the whole of 
any one significant issue. None is fully empowered by 
its constituent bodies.” Some denominations stay out- 
side the councils altogether or cooperate only for certain 
limited purposes. Others are “the backbone of all the 
councils.” Furthermore the denominations themselves 
are frequently not well-integrated. There is usually na- 
tional, local and state-city cleavage. ‘*Denominational 
adherence to the cooperative agencies is by piecemeal 
action with no comprehensive commitment.” ‘The limits 
on inter-agency cooperation are the same as those on 
denominational cooperation. Inter-council cooperation is 
fragmentary. ‘The denominations work at the whole 
task of the church from the viewpoint of part of the 
people. The councils work at part of the task from the 
viewpoint of all the people. The one fractures the unity 
of the Christian community ; the other fractures the unity 
of the Christian task.” It would not be much more diff- 
cult to bring about denominational unity than to unite 
the councils. Yet “a divided ecumenical movement can- 
not bring about church unity. The present set-up works 
into the hands of those who don’t want cooperation to 
have too much practical force.’ The pending plan for 
the merger of the cooperative agencies is an essential 
step toward creating an integrated system, real inter- 
relatedness, efficiency and a dramatic presentation of the 
church’s concern. In such an organization we would have 
“a method of representing both special interests and the 
total enterprise of which they are a part... .” 


The Whole Church and the Corporate Task 


“Genuine church union,” said Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of the Christian Century, and “genuine 
Christian unity” are interdependent. God has already 


made us “one in a spiritual community whose fellowship 
is broken by our exclusiveness, our sectarianism.” The 
Church of Christ on earth “exists in the fellowship of 
the whole Christian community whose unity is found 
in a common faith in Jesus Christ and in an acknowledged 
allegiance to him.” 
away all the organs 


But the denominations have “taken 
. . . by which it could manifest it- 
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self, . . . each one performing for itself the functions 
which belong only to the whole Church of Christ.” A 
denomination may be defined as “a self-contained part of 
the Church of Christ which exercises by itseli and for 
itself those functions which belong to the unity of the 
whole Church.” Church union must restore these “catho- 
lic functions” to the one Church: church order, baptism, 
ordination of ministers, missions, Christian education, 
liturgy, administration of the Eucharist and a statement 
of fundamental beliefs. In usurping these, the denomina- 
tions have reduced the Church “to relative impotence 
by stripping it of the natural organs through which it 
might function as one body.” ‘The way to unity is to 
restore them to the whole Church. Through federation 
the denominations have committed some functions to the 
whole body of the Church. but those which the Federal 
Council is exercising do not include any of “those catho- 
licities which a denomination automatically exercises as if 
it were itself the whole church.” ‘The federal principle 
should now be implemented by transferring them to the 
whole Church as rapidly as possible. The “next step” is 
“to devolve the missionary enterprise” upon the Federal 
Council, so that “the full impact of a united American 
church may be made upon the non-Christian world.” 
There is need also for “something like a crusade” for 
Christian unity “among the rank and file of the churches.” 
This, he thought should be a “wholly independent project, 
... led by men and women who recognize” that federation 
gives us “the most promising method of achieving yet 
greater unity” than has been attained through the Federal 
Council. 


In the discussion members of the conference pointed 
out that before the Reformation there were many sects. 
For a number of communions at least, baptism and ordina- 
tion are not regarded as denominational ; rather the rites 
are performed in the name of the entire Church of Christ 
whether others recognize them or not. Christian education 
is a part of the whole Christian enterprise. The different 
church bodies feel that they have inherited, rather than 
usurped, such functions as church order that link them 
with the church in history and that they must retain 
them. Dr. Morrison agreed that “we didn’t catch the 
thief in the act in the breaking of the Body of Christ.” 
But, he added, we can almost do so with sects that are 
started by “the opinionatedness of some one leader.” 


Growing Agreement in the Christian Faith 


In developing this topic from the viewpoint of Life 
and Work Dr. H. Paul Douglass, editor of Christendom, 
devoted most of his attention to the “Calhoun report” on 
The Relation of the Church to the War in the Light of the 
Christian Faith, presented at the 1944 biennial meeting of 
the Federal Council. The tendency of American Chris- 
tian efforts to affect social situations is to “set apart a 
special Sunday in the year for each interest and . . . to 
have a separate committee for everything. . . . The end 
result is a boy or girl . . . trying to solve the problem 
of world organization for a parish forum.” Yet this 
“fragmentary but highly instrumental thinking . . . may 
turn out to be the most effective, cogent and powerful 
that goes on.” But there has seldom been “any critical 
reexamination of the links between basic convictions and 
the details of conduct.” The Calhoun Report sets forth 
“the primary grounds for the Christian understanding of 
any situation,” though it is particularly concerned with 
the war. Dr. Douglass raised the question whether “if 
all reference to war were crossed out” we could use the 
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same framework for an equally careful study of the dis- 
tinctively Christian teaching in regard to such questions 
as race and the social order! ? This would be a “means 
ol economizing basic thinking. . . . There isn’t time to 
attempt separate, thorough corporate basic thinking in 
every particular Life and Work concern—not in the 
same year. Yet all need . . . a basic Christian philosophy.” 
Dr. Douglass pointed out that the conclusion of the Report 
is that “Christians may agree fully on primary affirma- 
tions yet differ on derivative judgments. As between 
active participation and non-participation in war equally 
earnest Christians may decide on either course.’ They 
ought to choose the course which most contributes to 
God’s reign on earth, and can get some idea of what that 
course is by analysis of the objective factors in the situa- 
tion.” But one cannot be positive “where the balance of 
good and evil falls. One must choose.” 

Dr. Clarence T. Craig, professor of New ‘Testament 
at Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, reviewed de- 
velopments in the field of Faith and Order. In the report 
on intercommunion, “ ‘communion’ becomes a term . 
for those who worship according to one pattern or who 
belong to one specific organization.” This, he felt, is a 

“scandal.” The group studying the Church has reached 
“general agreement” that “the Church is prior to the 
churches”; that the Church is “really more basic than the 
Bible, for. she wrote the books of the New Testament”; 
that the Church is “central for the Bible” since the idea 
of “a People of God” is “basic for the Old Testament” ; 
and that “the Church is by definition one.” But there 
is disagreement on many other points. Dr. Craig had 
reached “a very strong conviction” that “what really 
unites us as Christians is to be found in what we havi 
received... . We are not first of all Christians because 
of something we do... but because we have received 
the saving grace and power of God.” Some people, 
though not those in the ecumenical movement, argue that 
salvation is possible only for those in the visible Church. 
Others say: “Wherever the saving grace and power of 
God do operate, there is the Church.” But this raises 
the question of the non-Christian faiths and of those who 
are “outside all institutional religion.” The very term 
“sphere of salvation” raises difficulties since many people 
think that there are “many degrees” of salvation. Still 
others believe that “the Church is that body which 
articulates the Faith and Order which God intends, though 

. the sphere of his salvation may extend further than 
this.” But this involves accepting “barriers . . . which 
we admit God does not erect for Himself.” Then it is 
necessary to raise the question whether the “historic 
points” insisted on by the denominations “chart the real 
boundaries which distinguish the full saving power of 
God from the sphere of his wider mercy and help?” At the 
same time we must realize that “the complete organization 
of the Christian Church is in the very nature of the case 
a historical impossibility.” “Fructifying new movements” 
will continue to spring up. A “truly catholic understand- 
ing” of faith as “the reception of God’s salvation” must 
“make for an ecumenical concept of the Church.” 

The discussion that followed Dr. Craig’s paper centered 
round the problem of the effect of the non-sectarian ex- 
perience in the army on the returning Christian service- 
men. Communion has been entirely “open” in the armed 
services. Men who have been accustomed to it may rebel 
against the restrictions of their home churches. In Great 
Britian there is a rising demand for an interdenomina- 
tional Christianity, largely as a result of the Religion and 
Life meetings that have brought the different groups to- 


gether. The problem goes beyond that of “closed com. 
munion” to the whole problem of a possible rebuff to the 
man who comes back to the church after a vital experience, 
Those who merely drift out of the churches because they 
are dissatisfied will not even be known. There was gen- 
eral agreement, though no formal vote, in accordance 
with the practice of the conference, that the whole subject 
of both open communion and intercommunion should be 
restudied in the light of the war experience. 


Holy Spirit as a Corporate Possession 


Theologians have paid relatively little attention to the 
doctrine of the Church, said Canon Theodore O. Wedel, 
warden of the College of Preachers, in his discussion of 
“The Holy Spirit and the Corporate Guidance of the 
Church.” For Roman Catholics “the historical Church 
hecomes itself Revelation.” For the Reformation churches 
a doctrine of the Church was essential. But their concepts 
are not adequate for today. In both the Old and the New 
Testaments personal religion exists only “within the 
corporate covenant” with God. Since Ventecost the 
Church is the “Spirit-bearing community,” regardless of 
the behavior of its members. 

But the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is also inadequate. 
“The prevailing modern indentification of the Holy Spirit 
with the divine element in man, or with God’s immanent 
working in man, finds little basis in the scriptural record.” 
Rather the Holy Spirit is ‘a corporate, not an individual, 
possession.” Church and Holy Spirit are inseparable 
aiter Pentecost. ‘Baptism is the rite of entrance to the 
new society of the Spirit... in which the Spirit is both 
creative agent and a shared gift.” Individuals possessed 
the Spirit only to the degree to which they “shared in 
the corporate disciplines of brotherhood. . . . Wrong-doing 
within the Brotherhood” was “sin against the Holy 
Spirit.” But this is a strange concept to modern religious 
thought. “We cannot approach the holy God except 
through the Cross. We never outgrow the need for justi- 
fication before God and before the Christ of glory and 
judgment. Yet within the covenant of reconciliation, 
the way is open for the utter warmth of personal nearness 
and companionship. . . . Personal commitment can assume 
its rightful place in Christian life. Yet personal commit- 
ment is still grace.” The early Christians were convinced 
that they “had in themselves the actual experience of a 
new kind of life with God as its center.” If modern 
Christian thought could fully grasp this belief ‘ta revolu- 
tion would be in order in whole areas of Christian educa- 
tion and preaching.” The amazing missionary work of 
the early Church came from “its positive Gospel of Re- 
demption” and from “the power of the corporate Spirit 
of the redeemed in Christ.” For centuries, “the mission 
of the Church has been partially obscured.” But now it 
is no longer “a ‘spiritual’ body without rivals. Spirits 
other than the Holy Spirit are ruling in giant corporate 
incarnations once more.” One may believe, nevertheless, 
that “Christian love, that revelation of the divine in the 
corporate life of the Fellowship, will become manifest 
once more across the hedges and walls of ecclesiasticisms.” 


” 


Papers Published in “Christendom” 


Two of the papers,presented at the Conference are 
reprinted in the Spring issue of Christendom: “Crucial 


Corporate Tasks Confronting the Church Within the Na- 
tion and the World,” by Luman J. Shafer, and “The 


by Clarence T. 


Church and the Sphere of Salvation,” 
Craig. 
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